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BOOK reform as the one flag on his bare poles. Before IL them all in strength of calibre was R. W. Dale, the embodiment in its full strength of the spirit of free churches after the New Model, a true Cromwellian in vigour of political imagination and virile sense of the trumpet-call of public duty. Dale's voice, his look, his gesture, his outspoken courage, were all Cromwellian. The procession of the ages had added in him the grace of tolerance, so fatally absent from his Protestant forebears of the seventeenth century. A passionate enemy of establishment, he yet did full justice to the Church of England as a spiritual body, and was not afraid even to proclaim in unsurpassed force of language how little he was insensible to the historic "majesty and grandeur of the Church of Rome." There is true point in Birrell's saying that it has always been very hard in England to be a Nonconformist. It demanded an effort, and was felt to be cutting yourself off, not from the fountains of holiness, but from the main currents of secular national life. One peculiarity of this sort of isolation was that it had never prevented either them or evangelical churchmen from joining hands with freethinkers in the attack upon slavery or the advocacy of education. James Mill and Francis Place were regarded as atheists, and were yet adopted as close philanthropic allies by Zachary Macaulay and by the Quaker, William Allen. Other negations made my welcome none the less cordial.
True, all this makes no finished literary picture like Falkland's famous Convivium pJiilosophicum et theokgicum, a university in a less volume. That notwithstanding, it was a manly training-ground in living social interests, public duties, civil exercisesy overL. I  In short, heitlearness, "tod have found comfort in a firm calculation of the conditions. . . . We will not attack you as Voltaireerity of those he was among in their prayers. But we will talk over the merits of the case. haveblaze of living light,
